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revivalist Whitefield reported that the writings of such deists as Tfllot-son and Clarke enjoyed great popularity among Harvard students. He was no less exercised over the fact that the library which Bishop Berkeley bequeathed to Yale contained some thirty volumes written by exponents of rationalism in religion. At Newport the painter Robert Feke was the center of a group that read and discussed deistic writings. It was also from Newport that the freethinking printer, Theophilus Cossart, traveled about the colonies, no doubt spreading his unorthodox wares. At Philadelphia a circle of which Franklin was in a sense the center imbibed the new ideas. The Library Company of Pennsylvania's capital was amply supplied with the writings of the great rationalists and deists. According to the Reverend Jonathan. Dickinson, Philadelphia coffeehouses were by mid-century the scene of considerable deistic talk. White-field preached in that city for the special benefit of "Reasoning Unbelievers/* Some of Virginia's gentry were exposed to such advanced doctrines at William and Mary, and many planters read deistic literature in their own libraries and more than half accepted its teachings. At Savannah in* 1737 John Wesley discovered an avowed deist! Presently the great evangelist declared that deism was a greater menace to the colony than popery itself.
The spread of the ideas of British and French deists and rationalists was facilitated not only by the importation of their books but by the discussion of their theories in colonial periodicals. Although editors generally pictured Voltaire as a devil and a brilliant wit, Jeremy Grid-ley, learned Boston lawyer and a leading contributor to the American Magazine and Historical Chronicle, showed the "great philosopher" proper respect. Voltaire's Treatise on Tolerance and his Philosophical Dictionary were frequently referred to, and long extracts from his tales, historical writings, and essays appeared in the periodical press. The poetical versions of rationalism and- deism in the writings of Pope and other English poets likewise gained fragmentary admittance to the pages of colonial magazines in the years following the mid-century.
Newspaper readers also began to get glimmerings of the new approach to religion and the universe. Some journals included deistic pieces and others printed articles written to refute these heresies. In 1739 the Charleston Gazette discussed rationalism and deism, and the spread of "infidelity" was deplored by Alexander Graham, another South Carolina writer. Certain New York journals opened their columns to the new